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ABSTBACT 

The series "Partners in Urban Education" 
the most important resource available to the urban school 
community-people. Parents, paraprof essionals, teachers, a 
principals are recognized as equal partners in the educat 
urban child. The series contains one handbook for each of 
partners; this document comprises the handbook for parapr 
It seeks to help the school aide think about his job; ans 
questions about it; and assist teachers, administrators, 
in educating children. Topics covered include knowing wha 
has to offer to the school, working in a school situation 
school and community together, learning new skills, and p 
greater responsibility. (DDO) 
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Foreword 



It is not difficult to catalog urban school failures. Countless 
numbers of people, professional and nonprofessional, have 
done so. And it is not diflicuU to show how some of this 
cataloging has resulted in avtractiiig attention to areas tlrat 
liave long needed attention. Yet in many urban schools, 
children are receiving the education they need to meet the 
challenges of the world they live in. These schools, often 
lacking adequate facilities and resources, have one thing in 
common: cooperation between home and school in the 
education of the child. That's what Partners in Urban 
Education is all about. 

Partners in Urban Education focuses on the most important 
resource available to the inljan school and community — 
people. Parents, para professionals, teachers, and principals are 
recogni/ed as equal partners in the education of the urban 
cfiild. The series contains one handbook for each of these 
partners. And each is encouraged to cooperate with the other 
members of the partnership team. Partners in Urban 
Education is designed for those who know that urban schools 
are far from perfect but who understand that these schools 
are what we have to work with today to provide the urban 
child with the education he will need for his tomorrow. 

Partners in Urban Education will not resolve all or even most 
of the problems that exist in urban schools today. No series 
of books can. It is designed to foster the kind of communi- 
cation and cooperation that will lead to a resolution of those 
problems. And it is designed to initiate positive response 
where it counts most — in the urban school and in the 
community that school serves. To the hundreds of people who 
have shared tlieir views with us — parents and principals, 
superintendents and supervisors, tramers and teachers — we 
give our thanks. To those continuing to work with and for 
the urban child, we give this pledge: To continue to work 
with you as Partners in Urban Education. 

William K. Cordier, President 
General Learning Corporation 
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Introduction 



By becoming a school aide, you have joined about one 
quarter of a million other adults in providing addi- 
tional service to America's school children. The general 
category of school aide has become the fastest growing 
group of employees in our country. Inner-city schools 
have experienced great difficulties in meeting all the 
needs of children living there. The assistance of school 
aides who know the children and the community has 
been one of the most promising educational changes 
in recent years. 

No two schools are exactly alike. And your job will 
not be exactly like anyone else's. Because your job 
is a fairly new one, it is changing and growing. Like 
anyone else entering a new position, you have questions 
about that job. "What will be expected of me?" 
"With whom will I work?" "How will I get along?" 
Like everyone else, you wonder whether what you 
have to offer is important to your employer. 

This handbook v/ill help you think about your job, 
help answer questions about it, and help you as you 
assist teachers, administrators, and others to educate 
children. This handbook will help you as you begin 
to talk with parents, school personnel, and your 
neighbors about the education of our youth. We 
hope this handbook will help you fulfill your role as 
a partner in urban education. 
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1 Knowing What 
You Have to Of Ser 

Ajv'an aitlc in an inncv-cily school, you probably live 
in or near your school neighborhood. As a resident 
o(* the school couununity, you are in a position to 
make uniciiie contributions to school life. It will be 
Iielpl'iil to begin by taking some time to think about 
the things you have to offer to the school. 

Knowledge oS Your Community 

Your personal knowledge of the places and people in 
your connnunity is just one asset that will make you 
a valuable addition to the school staff. But it is an 
important asset, This knowledge will help ensure 
that the children in your conunimity will get the 
kind of ecUication they deserve. 

Thinking about streets. Think of the places you see 
every day, the places you pass on yoiu' way to work 
or on your shopping trips. Make a list or draw a 
simple map of the streets in your community. Which 
ones are wide? Which are narrow? Which ones are 
too busy for small children to cross? Does your 
neighborhood have streets that children should avoid? 
Do you know any streets safe enough for children 
to play in? 

Thinking about shops. Now, think about the stores 
you go to for groceries, for clothing, for hardware. 
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Where does your son get his hair cut? Where is the 
best place to get a prescription tilled? Where can you 
buy a six-pack when Uncle Albert is coming to visit? 
(Keep it going, now, thinking about those business 
places in your neighborhood,) 

Thinking about special places. Think about the 
special places in your connnunity. List the community 
chiu'ches. Are there any parks w^ithin w^alking distance 
of the school? Are there junkyards or factories unsafe 
for curious children? Are there connnunity agcncief. 
that offer recreation or tutoring for children? You 
can probably think of many special places in your 
connniniity. CfOoci. As a school aide you will be able 
to use this knowledge. 

Thinking about people. Think about the people who 
live in your community. How^ many do you know 
by name? Who can help an injured child? Whom 
do you trust for advice? Who is active in politics, in 
sports, in the church? Your knowledge of commiuiity 
people is valuable. You will be able to put this 
knowledge to good use in your role as school aide. 

Understasiding oS Neighborhood Children 

Another important asset you bring to your job is 
your knowledge and understanding of neighborhood 
children. The kind of education provided is partly 
determined by what educators know about their 
students' backgrounds and life-styles. Yet very few 
inner-city teachers and administrators, white or black, 
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grew up in the inner city or live there now. While 
they may try very hard to understand inner-city 
chikh'en, it will be most helpful if they can call upon 
your more direct, possibly (irst*hand, experience with 
these children. 

You probably know children who are coping with a 
family life marked by divorce, separation or desertion, 
illegitimacy, or poverty. You can help educators 
understand that although the urban child may have 
a "different" life-style, his life-style is not necessarily 
an inferior one. Your knowledge can help educators 
provide the kind of education that will be meaningful 
to the urban child. 

Identifying strengths: street wisdom. Many inner-rity 
children develop strengths that educators can build 
on and, therefore, need to understand. One of these 
strengths can be called street wisdom," Many 
inner-city yoiuigsters are cjuite good at "reading" 
other people. Through experience and necessity, they 
arc often adept at evaluating the intentions and 
sincerity of those they meet. Further, they are usually 
better equipped to cope with the day-to-day street 
life than are children in suburban areas. 

Identifying strengths: responsibility. Because many 
inner-city children grow up coping with a variety of 
family and economic problems, they may develop a 
great deal of independence and a sense of responsi- 
bility beyond that which might otherwise be expected. 
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How often h'ixvc you seen an ciglu-year-old or a nine- 
year-old taking care oT yotniger brothers and sisters? 
While such resj^onsibility is certainly not advocated 
for children so young, where it is found it should 
be considered a personal strength to build upon. 

Identifying strengths: loyalty and pride. Another 
characteristic of inner-city youth is a great sense of 
loyally. Very often this loyalty is displayed in the 
defense of group or family menibcrs. This loyalty is 
a strength that the child can learn to use to his 
benefit. Inner-city youth are also displaying a sense of 
pride — pride in their race, pride in the accomplish- 
ments of their ethnic brothers and sisters, pride 
in themselves as maturing individuals. Observing 
these and other positive values of the children you 
have contact with will increase your opportunities to 
contribute to the school program. 

Helping the School Understand the 
Community 

Communities are characterized by the ebb and flow of 
the lives of the people, their hopes and aspirations, 
their joys and heartaches, their successes and failures, 
their problems and their striving for solutions. One 
of the most vab.iable services you can perform as a 
school aide is to help the other school people under- 
stand the community. 

Knowing community concerns. You have many 
opportunities to listen to the concerns expressed by 
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your neighbors. People will let you know what's 
bothering iheni about the school, about kids, about 
ihc neighborhood, about their lives in general. You 
nnisl not think you have to become a neighborhood 
gossip to be a good scliool aide. In fact, you would 
lessen your service to both school and community 
by doing so. You can serve your neighbors cmd the 
school by helping the school iniderstand what 
coniniuniiy people are concerned about. Schools need 
all the information they can get about their com- 
munities. We see educators today listening to students, 
to parents, to neighborhood representatives, to 
politicians, and to sociologists. Educators use informa- 
tion from these sources and others to help develop 
educational programs. Teachers and administrators 
will generally be appreciative of the community 
knowledge you are able to share with them. 

Knowing community home life. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators benefit from knowing about students' 
home life. If the school is in a neighborhood of mainly 
small, crow^led apartments, it may be unrealistic for 
teachers to expect children to have a quiet place in 
which to study. In a neighborhood with large numbers 
of families from rural backgrounds, students might 
benefit from courses in simple home repairs. Children 
from homes nuth little irioney for decorations might 
appreciate art class projects designed to brighten 
/ walls and lift spirits. The better the school under- 
stands its families, the better able the school will be 
to develop programs to meet children's needs, 

! 
1 
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Knowing community job patterns. The school can . 
benefit from your knowledge of economic aspects of 
community life. When teachers know that children 
and their families are worried about layoffs and 
strikes, or rtmiors of layoffs and strikes, they can be 
prepared for increased anxiety and tension in the 
classroom. A better understanding of the employment 
patterns can lead to the development of vocational 
training classes more in keeping with local job 
opportunities. Also, teachers can call on adults with 
special talents, skills, or occupations to give talks or 
demonstrations to groups of students. 

Knowing community assets. As you think about how 
you can help the school understand the conununity, 
look for local assets that might benefit the school. 
Among these might be an active woman's club or an 
ethnic arts-and-crafts workshop. By using your 
knowledge of the commimity, you will be contribut- 
ing to one of the major areas of change in education 
today — community education. The idea, greatly 
simplified, is that education in the schools and the 
problems of society are bound together and should be 
^vorked out together. There is a growling movement 
to extend the schools out into the community by 
using all the resources of the community for 
educational purposes. At the same time, the cbm- 
munily makes use of the resources of the school 
to meet its needs — to grow and to expand in terms 
of the individual and the group. 
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Helping the Community Understand 
the School 

To be ol value, uiulersuinding needs to work in two 
directions. Jt is not enough lor the schools to 
understand their connnunities, Coninuinities must 
understand the schools. As a school aide, you are 
in a unicjuc position to help your community develop 
its understanding of the goals, the concerns, and the 
strengths of the schools. 

Knowing and understanding school goals. Working 
as a school aide gives you many opportunities to 
become ac(juainted with the goals of the school. School 
goals are not always well understood by parents and 
other community members. For instance, one school 
goal may be to help children develop a greater 
appreciation of the conimunity and its setting. One 
activity to reach this goal might be a series of field 
trips around the neighborhood. Without understand- 
ing the goal, parents or other spectators might think 
the class is just out on a lark, neglecting their class 
studies. In another case, parents might take exception 
to a frank classroom discussion of illegitimacy or 
venereal disease if they do not tniderstand the school's 
goals in the area of health and family education. 

Communicating school goals. As yoti learn more and 
more about your school's goals, you will be able to 
communicate these to other members of the com- 
munity. Take time to assess your knowledge on this 
matter. What do you know about your school's goals? 
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What does your school hope Lo accomplish in devel- 
oping basic skills — reading, speaking, nij\^heiniy^ics? 
What are the goals lor preparing children for better 
citizenship, For earning a livelihood, for using their 
leistire time, for family life? As the comnuuiity 
luiderstands these goals, it will appreciate and support 
die programs designed to reach these goals. 

Knowing school concerns. I'he schools have concerns 
that relate to the community. In some cities, financial 
support is falling behind the needs, greatly hampering 
school operations. Educators recognize that the 
education of children is too important to be left solely 
to the schools. Yet in many inner-city schools, 
teachers feel that parents arc not interested in their 
children's education. Parent meetings and parent- 
teacher conferences are often poorly attended. 
Teachers depend a great deal upon the self-discipline 
of children to maintain a good working and learning 
atmosphere in the classrooms. However, it often 
appears to teachers that parents are too permissive 
or unconcerned about the discipline of their chilchen. 
By sharing your knowledge of school concerns with 
the community, you will help the community better 
understand the school. 

Know Yourself 

Your own personality is one of your greatest assets. 
Boys and girls will see you as another adidt in the 
learning situation. They may identify with you and 
look to you as a model. This is a great responsibility. 
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Thinking about appearance. You will want to 
consider the influence you have on children. Do your 
clodies suggest that you consider working in the 
school important? Dress habits ol' school personnel 
vary from place to place, but it does become dillicult 
to maintain a businesslike atmosphere when wearing 
sports clothes. Nowadays we can hardly say what 
students can or cannot w^ear, but tve can set a good 
example in dre^s and in personal grooming. 

Thinking about attitude. Clothing, grooming, and 
other personal habits reflect your attitude. In the long 
run, your attitude matters most. If children see you 
as a positive, optimistic, supportive type of adult, 
they will be encouraged to adopt similar attitudes 
toward their work and toward each other. 

Putting it together. You now know you have a great 
deal to offer as a school aide. Teachers, parents, and 
students will benefit from the work you do. This job 
will be one of the most demanding and challenging 
you have ever had. But it will also be one of the most 
rewarding. You will have the opportunity to help 
bring together the home and the school in the educa- 
tional process. And you will have the opportunity 
to help the inner-city child get the kind of education 
he deserves. 
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2 Working in a 
School Situation 

The role of the school aide varies from place to place. 
In fact, few people agree on any one title that can 
be given to all school aides. In one school you may be 
called a "paraprofessional"; in another, a "teacher 
assistant"; in still another, an "auxiliary staff 
member." You can probably add other titles to this 
list: "clerical aide," "library aide," "Head Start aide," 
even "school-community coordinator." The many 
different titles given to the school aide indicate the 
variety of roles you can fill. 

To make the going easier for you, this handbook will 
use just one title, "school aide." The term school 
aide will include all those who are hired to assist in 
instructionaLor related activities but who are not 
licensed teachers. So when you read the words "school 
aide" in this handbook, you will know that means 
yon, regardless of the title you are given. 

No handbook can explain to every school aide exactly 
what he or she will be doing on the job. But there 
are some kinds of information about working in a 
school situation that every aide should have. The 
purpose of this section is to make you aware of some 
of the information you will need and to help you get 
that information. 
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Preparing for Your Job 

There are many dilTcrcni way.s lo prepare yoursell' lor 
a job as a school aide. One way is to think about 
what you have to ofTer to the school. You did that as 
you read the first section of this handbook. Another 
way is to take advantage ol any training provided 
lor school aides. Perhaps your school district requires 
you to attend training sessions. If so, you will find 
that your work in the school will be much easier for 
you because of the training you receive. In some 
schools, the new aide is asked only to meet with the 
principal or a supervisor to discuss the work he will 
be doing. Usually you will be given the information 
you need. But there may be times when you will 
have to ask for information. 

School policy. You will need to understand general 
school policy before you begin your job. School policy 
is simply rules that apply to the school. Most of the 
rules that govern the school are designed to protect 
students, employees, and the taxpayer. Perhaps you 
will be given a handbook that explains school policy. 
If you are. then you wull want to study it carefully. 
If no handbook is available, the principal or a super- 
visor will discuss the school policy with you. If you 
do not understand, do not be afraid to say so. 
Remember, someone had to explain school policy to 
the principal and to the supervisor as wtH. Here 
are some of the <juestions you may w*ant to ask. 
1, Who is responsible for student discipline? 
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2, Am I responsible lor sLudeni discipline in any 
way? If so, how? 

Is anyone perniiued to disiribuie advertising 
materials in the school? If so, which kinds? 

4. Am I permitted to give out the names and 
addresses of students? If so, to whom and under 
what conditions? 

5. Is smoking pcrmiiied in die school building or 
on the school grounds? If so, are there specific 
areas where this is permitted? 

6. Are parents permitted to see their children's 
school records? If so, am I permitted to make 
these records available? 

7. Are visitors permitted in the school building? 
If so, am I permitted to admit them? 

8. Are there certain matters that should not be 
discussed outside the school building? 

9. Who is responsible for stating school policy to 
the connnimity? 

Personnel policies. There are some school policies 
that relate to people working in or for the school, 
^fhese policies shape your daily work and help you 
imderstand what is expected of you as a school 
employee. Most school personnel policies arc designed 
to protect you. In fact, in some areas aides have 
organized into unions, which have negotiated 
contracts covering policies. If this is true in your 
district, a copy of the union contract will be available 
to you. If no contract is available, these are some 
of the (juestions you may want to ask. 
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1, At what liinc iniisi I report for work? 

2, Which days am I expected to work? 

3, What is the procedure il I am absent because of 
iUness? Who should be notified? 

4, What is my rate of pay? May I expect raises? 

5, How will I be evaluated and by whom? 

6, Am I protected if hurt while at the school? 

7, Will 1 be eligible for fringe benefits, such as 
health insurance and social security? 

8, May 1 recjuest a transfer to another school? 

9, What are the grounds for dismissal? 

Schools, like other employers, want to maintain good 
relationships with their employees. Good relationships 
are based on mutual understanding. Your knowledge 
of the personnel policies and practices will con- 
tribute to this understanding. This is an important 
part of job preparation. 

Knowing What Is Expected oS You 

Your specific duties will vary a great deal, depending 
on the type of aide position you hold and the level 
of the school, in which you work. Your duties as a 
library aide in an elementary school will differ 
greatly from your duties as a hall monitor in a high 
school. In a few situations, the school will have a 
very specific job description listing your duties in 
detail. In most cases, however, the principal or your 
supervisor will be reevaluating your job frequently 
to make the best use of your talents. Even though 
your job is a changing one, you may expect your 
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duties 10 tall into at least one of three general areas: 
(1) noninstructional duties; (2) instructional duties; 
(3) home-school duties, 

Noninstructional Duties 

Noninstructional duties are those duties that often 
take place outside the classroom. Even when they 
are carried otit in the classroom, they are not directly 
related to the teaching of children. Effective educa- 
tion in the classroom often depends on the work 
that is done outside the classroom, 

There are two types of noninstructional duties: 
(1) duties that contribtite to the smooth operation 
of the school, and (2) duties that support the teaching- 
learning process. Both kinds of noninstructional 
duties offer you a great deal of variety and challenge. 
iXfost you will be able to perform with a minimum 
of formal training. 

Duties that contribute to school operation. The 
noninstructional duties that contribtite to the smooth 
operation of the school cover a variety of areas. 
These duties will give you a chance to become familiar 
with the school personnel and school facilities. 
Among these duties are the following. 

1. Supervising pupils in corridors, lunchrooms, and 
playgrounds 

2, Monitoring entrances to keep unauthorized 
personnel out of the school and to give directions 
to parents and visitors 
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3. Supervising, temporarily, a group of children 
when the teacher is called away for an emergency 

4. Assisting in the distribution of school supplies 
T). Collecting luncli monies or lield-'.rip fees 

6. Accompanying a child to the school's health room 

7. Patrolling lavatory and locker room areas 

8. Dealing with disturbed or emotionally upset 
children until they have calmed down 

Duties that support the teaching-learning process. 
Many noninst.ruclional duties directly support the 
teachingdearnirig process. Your work w^ill contribute 
directly to classroom activities. These duties w^ill 
help you understand the many w^ays in w^hich children 
learn and enable you to prepare learning materials. 
Among these duties are the following. 

1. Preparing instructional materials, such as work 
sheets, tests, and overhead transparencies 

2. Typing or duplicating materials prepared by 
teachers 

3. Compiling picture files for classroom use 

4. Correcting test papers 

5. Assisting individual pupils during study periods 

6. Assisting with keeping classroom records, such 
as attendance and assignment records 

7. Obtaining and operating audio-visual equipment 

8. Maintaining science, industrial education, and 
home economics e(juipment and supplies 

9. Assisting with the supervision of children during 
field trips 

10. Assisting in the guidance office 
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Instructional Duties 

In most instances, you will be assigned instructional 
duties only after you have received some formal 
training. This training will usually be training 
received at the college or junior college level. You 
should not be discouraged by this training require- 
ment. It can be just the incentive you need to get 
that additional education you always wanted. 

In some schools, aides are given the opportunity to 
further their education at school expense. In 
other schools, aides receive additional salary for the 
additional knowledge and skill they bring to their 
job. More and more frequently, aides begin with 
noninstructional duties, and then enroll in 
colleges or universities to prepare for teaching jobs. 
This is not accomplished easily. It takes several 
years to get the training required to become a class- 
room teacher. But your job gives you an advantage 
that few other jobs have — knowing where you 
want to go and exactly w^hat you have to do to get 
there. 

When you are assigned instructional duties, you 
will be working directly with teachers and students. 
Instructional duties are exciting, varied, and chal- 
lenging. These are some of the duties. 

1. Tutoring one or more children in specific skills 

2. Administering tests and examinations 

3. Assisting students in the use of equipment, such 
as the microscope or film projector 
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4, Preparing study outlines, book lists, and tests 

5, Locating books, films, and other instructional 
materials lor classroom or departmental use 

6, Assisting in setting up and maintaining depart- 
mental resource centers 

7, Correcting written assignments 

8, Assisting groups of students with special class 
projects and research assignments 



Home-School Duties 

One of the most exciting areas for a school aide is 
home-school duties. Even if your school employs a 
school-community coordinator you will have the 
opportunity to carry out some home-school duties. 
These are some of the duties. 

1. Helping children understand school rules and 
expectations 

2. Visiting parents of children new to the school 

3. Inviting parents to the school to visit and to 
attend parent-teacher functions 

4. Visiting the homes of children who are habitually 
tardy or absent 

5. Interpreting language for parents and teachers 

6. Discussing with parents their feelings about 
the school 

7. Discussing with teachers their feelings about the 
community 

8. Assisting parents and teachers to arrange 
conferences 

9. Accompanying sick children to their homes 
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10. Helping teachers and parents understand certain 
learning and behavior prablems that relate to 
the home and slow the educational process 

Getting Straight on Supervision 

Regardless of the duties yon are assigned, you will 
want to make sure you know who will make your 
assignments and to whom you will report. In most 
cases you will be assigned to a specific school and 
asked to report directly to the principal. The 
principal n>ay ask someone else to supervise your 
work. This may be an assistant principal, a teacher, 
or even an experienced aide. In most elementary 
schools you will work with one or more teachers, who 
will be identified for you. In a large secondary 
school, you will be more likely to work in a group, 
performing routine duties on a regular basis and 
receiving special assignments. 

Because you will be working closely with people, it 
will be important for you to know a little about them. 
Again, keep in mind that your job is a new and 
changing one. You; may not have worked with school 
personnel before, and school personnel may never 
have worked with an aide before. How well you work 
with school personnel depends a great deal on how 
much you want to w^ork well with them. 

Working with the School Principal 

Your first contact at an individual school will probably 
be with the principal. Usually the principal sets 
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the Lone or ihc learning aLiiiospherc for the entire 
school. Those inncr-ciiy schools thai are doing an 
excellcni job of cduciuing children arc adininisiered 
by principals who instill conlidcnce, optimism, and 
enthusiasm in the children, the staff, and community 
residents. Since you will be working either directly 
or indirectly w^ith the principal, you will want to 
understand his or her role and how you will relate to 
diat role. 

The principal: an administrator. First, the principal 
is charged, by law, with the physical protection of 
the children, the staff, and the building. As you know, 
some of your duties may include helping to protect 
the safety of students. The principal is also respon- 
sible for carrying out the policies of the school board 
that relate to the enrollment and attendance of 
children. He protects you as a taxpayer, by certifying 
payroll records of the employees and by keeping 
an inventory of the equipment and supplies purchased 
for the school. Some of the duties you may be asked 
to perform w^ill assist in these areas. 

The principal: a coordinator. The principal is also 
concerned with Jie cooperation between parents and 
teachers. He helps the parents become better 
accjuainted with the teachers and the school program. 
He assists the parents in dealing with problems 
concerning their children. He also assists teachers as 
they work with each other, with children, and with 
parents. In short, the principal is the manager of 
the school. His goal is to bring together all the people, 
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all the equipment, and all the books, supplies, and 
teaching materials in such a way that every child 
may be a successful learner. 

The principal: an evaluator. After you have been 
placed in a school, the principal will tell you with 
whom you will work, and discuss your duties. If you 
have not already done so, you will want to ask 
questions similar to those on page 14. As long as you 
remain in the school, the principal will continue to 
take an interest in your work. Since he has an overall 
view of the school, he may find that your assistance 
is needed in another part of the building and assign 
you to other duties. If you see ways that you could 
serve the school more profitably, you should discuss 
this with your principal. Your school may have a 
formal work-evaluation procedure in which new 
assignments are made on a regular basis. If not, you 
should expect to have informal discussions with the 
principal about your work. 

Working with Teachers 

The greater part of your work is likely to be with a 
classroom teacher, especially at the elementary school 
level. Being able to talk with the teacher is the key 
to a good working relationship. If you do not 
understand what the teacher expects, ask for a further 
explanation. Keep in mind that while you may never 
have worked with a teacher before, the teacher may 
never have worked with an aide, either. If the two 
of you can keep the lines of communication open, 
any problems that arise can be resolved. 
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The teacher: a decision-maker. It is easy to say that 
the teacher's job is to teach. But what does that 
mean? Classroom teaching may be divided into three 
phases: deciding what children will learn, providing 
experiences from which children will learn, and 
measuring how well the children have learned. 
Although the teacher will remain responsible for 
deciding what is needed, you can provide information 
that will help. Your observations of the children 
in the neighborhood and in the scliool may help the 
teacher understand their needs and interests. 

The teacher: an educator. Once the teacher has 
decided what children should learn, it is her job to 
provide the necessary learning experiences. It will be 
in this phase of the teacher's work that you will 
make your greatest contributions in a classroom. 
Many of the noninstructional duties listed earlier 
support learning experiences in the classroom. 
Collecting field-trip fees, duplicating materials, and 
operating audio-visual equipment are examples. The 
instructional duties are all directly related to 
children's learning experiences. You will want to 
work with the teacher in finding more ways in which 
you can assist with learning activities. Suggest new 
duties that you feel you are ready to assume. Be alert 
for jobs that fit your talents and interests. Talk over 
witli the teacher ways in which you can extend 
your assistance in the classroom. 

The teacher: an e valuator. You may also be involved 
with the third phase of the teacher's task, measuring 
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how well the children have learned. If you are 
tutoring or helping small groups of students, the 
teacher will check with you on how the students are 
progressing. You may also be asked to administer 
certain tests to the class or help correct tests. The 
final responsibility for reporting childrcn*s progress 
to parents will remain with the teacher. 

The teacher: a model. The teacher serves as a model 
for the children in her class. As indicated earlier, 
you will also serve as a model for the children. You 
will want to cooperate closely with the teacher in 
presenting a consistent example of mature and 
responsible behavior. The way you respond to the 
the children, the teacher, and to other adults in the 
school will influence the children*s attitude toward 
each other and toward adults. When they see you 
working with the teacher in a spirit of cooperation 
and mtitual respect, they will be encouraged to do 
likewise. 

Working with Specialists 

In most of the larger urban schools, you will find a 
number of special teachers and professional people 
with whom you may be working. Among these may 
be reading specialists, teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed, guidance counselors, school psychologists, 
and school social workers. Most of these specialists 
work with individuals or small gioups of children. 
You may be assigned the responsibility of escorting 
children from their regular classrooms for these special 
services. You might assist individual children with 
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various activities uiulcr (he specialist's direction* 
You may also be askcil to assist in record-keeping. 
Special education programs vary from city to city and 
even I'roin school to school within a single district, 
II you are assigned io work with a specialist, you will 
be trained by the specialist or the program ^^iipervisor. 

Working with Nonteaching Staff 

Many people, with a variety of skills, arc recjuircd to 
operate a modern school. Not all of them are teachers 
While you will usually not be assigned to work 
directly with them, you will find your duties often 
bring you in contact with nonteaching staff members. 

The school secretary. If you arc recjuired to sign in 
and out at the odice each day, you will sec the 
secretary regularly. School secretaries keep rhne cards, 
dSstribtue pay checks, record employee absences, 
keep track of school records, dispense school stipplies, 
and handle many other tasks. You will find that 
school secretaries arc usually (juite helpful when you 
must file a report or submit some school form such 
as an accident report or a medical cxctise for absence. 
It is a good idea to call her when you will be absent, 
and to let her know changes in your telephone 
number or address, emergency contacts, and the like. 

Working with other aides. It will be natural for yoti 
to form close associations with other aides in your 
building. Coffee or lunch is much more enjoyable 
when shared with friends. These occasions also 
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provide opj^oriuniiy to sliarc successes, ask advice, 
or air problems. By working together in a spirit of 
cooperation rather than competition, you can gather 
new ideas and tcchni(|ucs for growth in your own job. 

Knowing What to Share 

During the course of your duties, you will find out 
a great deal about various children. You will see 
incidents in the classroom or school of which the 
child himself may not be proud. You will perhaps see 
records or be part of professional discussions on 
individual children. Children will often share 
intimate family problems with teachers and aides. 
This information should be treated as confidential 
and not made part of the social discussion at the 
break period or lunch table. Even the class "trouble 
maker" or "problem child" nuist be treated with 
dignity and respect. You will have experiences at 
school that are filled with human interest, drama, 
humor, or pathos. You may want to share some of 
tliese experiences with family or friends, 1 his should 
always f)e done without using the names of the 
children — or the teachers — involved. 

Like others who make a career of working with 
children, you will find a great deal of personal satis- 
faction in your employment. Helping young people 
develop into intelligent, mature citizens is an 
exciting and humbling experience. Children deserve 
the best that we can give them of our efforts, of 
our talents, and of ourselves. 
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3 Bringing Scltool 
and Community 
Togetlier 

Our society has come lo expect a grea^ dea! from its 
schools. Educators arc expected to teach children 
basic academic skills, to prepare youth for future 
jobs, to train children in good citizenship, to 
encourage decent living, and to transmit the ideals 
and values of our culture. Any one of these tayks is 
more than can be accomplished solely within the walls 
of a school building. The school and the community 
must work together lo provide for the total educa- 
tion of children. As a school aide, you have important 
contributions to make in this area. 

Establlsliing Effective Communication 

Most human endeavors def>end on communication. 
The doctor must communicate with his patient. 
The merchant must communicate with his customer. 
The husband must communicate with his wife. 
Without adecjuate communication, those involved in 
medicine, commerce, and marriage have problems. 
This applies to those involved in education as well. 

Recognizing the importance of communication. In 

the inner city, school (>ersonnel have not fully 
understood the community; nor have community 
residents understocnl the goals and problems of the 
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schools. Sonic oi ihc problems in urban education 
may be attributed to a weakness in or lack of com- 
munication. .Ml teachers do not hear the results of 
educational research. State legislators may not 
adccjuately understand the financial problems of local 
sch(X)l districts. Administrators may not fully appre- 
ciate the concerns of teachers. Taxpayers may not 
know hou' the scliool (Jollar is being spent. Conmm- 
nication is the basis of imderstanding, and clearly 
the lines o\ communicniion are not as open as they 
couid be. 

Recognizing the obstacles to communication. I he 
schools havf nox been entirely siircessful in carrying 
their mes-wrj^c U) imier<ity residents through 
newspapers, r.idio stationi,. jx)sters, and other mass 
media, (re nnal meetings icalled by school groups are 
often inefTccti\e in attracliing parents. Parents and 
odier tonununiiy mendnM'* have not always found 
it easy to talk to school jKople. School doors, locked 
to protect the children, often represent a barrier 
to those who have legitimate reasons for visiting the 
school. 1 elephone lines may often l>e busy. The 
hustle and bustle of a school office may make the 
scIk)oI seem cold and impersonal to the visitor. The 
teachers and administrators may not realize that some 
of these obstade^s to communication exist. 

Opening the lines of communicatioi>;j While you 
won't Ix^ able to solve all school<ommunity commu- 
nication pr(/bhms, you can help. First, by living 
in the conununity and working in the school, you 
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arc in a iK)?»irion to recognize that there are many 
|)c()[)lc ol g<KHh\ ill in both groups who want to get 
together to impr ove the education of children in the 
eonjinunity. Many parents may not realize that 
leacliers can be most easily reached by phone before 
or just atter classes. Many parents may not know- 
about the special programs available for children with 
learning proiilcins, Vou may be in a position to 
encourage parents to call a program supervisor for 
information or assistance. Vou may know several 
parents who would be iinercsted in becoming 
voluineer tutors in the schools, ^'ou can share this 
informiiion. 

Helping others to communicate. So one can know 
everything about a large schrKjl system. When askec! 
about a particular problciii or piogram, you should 
not k'el guilty about saying. "I really don't know 
l)ut you can call. . . .'* I his approach helps you avoid 
providing sec<uid-hand inlornxation. It also gives 
you a chance to help others communicate. 

Knowing how to communicate. Often jxTson to- 
|)erv>n cc)Utact is the niost effective means of conunu- 
nicatiug with parents, ^'our knowledge of the neigh- 
bof IummI will hel[) in this effort. Calling on a parent 
after work to arrange a parent teacher conference 
fnay be more effective than a note or phone call 
from the scho<^)l office. A jKTsonal invitation to a 
parents' meeting is more likely to resuJt in the parent's 
attendance than an aimouncement liom school. A 
ncighlxirhofxl canvass of four year-olds could result 
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in more accurate kindergarieii pre -enrollments than 
an aiinounceineni about early registration. Tsing 
your knowledge of scliool and coiniiumitv, you will 
find additional ways to increase coiuinunicatioii 
between the two. 

Dealing with Misunderstandiagt 

A lack of coiniminicaiion often results in misunder- 
standing. Often, misunderstandings between parents 
and school or between parent and [)arent can be 
traced to rinnors. In a schrx)! w ith several hundred 
children of various ages, rumors spread rapidly. You 
sliould he careful not to rejx'at ideas that do not 
agree w ith what you know alK)Ut }X*ople or situations. 
You can also encourage others to reserve judgment 
or delay action until alter tlicy have obtained more 
direct information on tlic iTiatter. 

lieepinn your cool. Misunderstandings arc often 
extended and comphcatcd by einotionalisiu. Indeed, 
it is (lilfviidt tiot to be emotional where one's own 
(hddren are concerned , Ho>ve\er. decisions coi^cern- 
ing schcK)! and ilie education of diildren should be 
based more on reason than on emotion Few decisions 
are important ihai they cannot wait until etnotions 
have sinnnercd down a hit. In s(1i<k)I or conmiuniiy 
meetings you can help avoid emotionalism by keeping 
your ccK)!. Hy suggesting a break, a temj>orar^ change 
f)f topjc. or a }X)st|K)nement oi at lion, sou may help 
others tegmu their c(M)I. 

Accepting oiher viewpoints. Misunderstandings often 
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lead ;o attacks on iiKiividuals rather than on ideas. 
Il is easy (o suspecr rhal someone with a differing 
|>oini of view has ulterior or selfish motives. The 
parties in a misunderstanding w)n)etiiTUs find theii ) 
selves ^>econun^ more and more convinced of the 
rightness of their }K)sitions. Seldom are wc H)0 percent 
right. I^iffcrent views may each conlain parts of ihc 
truth and togeiner lead to the \x:si course of action. 
You may l)egin to resolve some misunderstanding 
and controversy by the simple admission "Vou may 
l>e right" or "I may \>c wrong. ' You can help others 
uncierstand that |)copIe of goodwill cati have honest 
differences of opinion and that these differences 
can l>e res<)Ived through compromise. 

Krrping fhr door open. When dealing with mis- 
understandings involving the school, it is important 
to keep {xroplc talking. If you can help keep the door 
open to further talk, you will have hope of resolving 
the misunderstanding. You may feci that a healed 
discussion is a had situation in which to find yourself. 
Il is still l^eiter than no discussion at all. 

Helplag Parents Understand Their Role 

You will have many opportunities to bring school 
and community together by helping parents under- 
stand how im|>ortant they are to the education of 
children. As a neighbor, and |)erhaps as a fellow 
parent, you can speak to parente ^oout their role with 
a f^ ipknev* the ?rach' r or >rincip 1 may not be able 
to use. You may fin(i the following ideas useful when 
talking with parents. 
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Stressing personal relationships. It is good for all 
parents to think about their personal relationships 
with their children. This relationship can have a 
marked effect upon the way a child learns in school. 
Regardless of the financial condition of the home or 
the educational background of the parents, there are 
many things all parents should be doing to improve 
their child's chances of success in school. But if a 
parent is to help his child succeed, he must be able 
to conununicate with the child. A good parent-child 
relationship is the basis of the communication. 

Stressing physical needs. A parent is putting a child 
at a disadvantage in scliool when physical needs arc 
not taken care of. A child sent to school tired because 
of lack of sleep, hungry because of a skimpy breakfast, 
or uncomfortable from inadequate clothing is 
starting out the day as a loser. Proper medical care 
will assure that poor health or poor eyesight is not 
hindering school progress. A (juiet place in wliich to 
study is also important, especially as the children get 
into higher grades. 

Stressing positive attitudes. The parents' attitude 
toward eckication is very important. If parents show 
that education is important and worthwhile, the 
child will be encouraged to think the same. Parents 
can find urany opportunities in their daily family life 
to demonstrate how skills learned in school relate 
to the chiUrs real world. Parents can be supportive 
of the child's efforts, regardless of report card grades. 
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Siressing paiciital involvement, I Ik* parrni's tolc in 
ilu' iliiM s tdiK.uion ixu nds into ilic sc!hk)1. Partnis 
^honld takt liuK lo Vnow and work \\ iih ilic people 
at the H liool It not al\\ a \ s he eas\ to disc nss 
paiitual itiNohiincnt \\\\\) patents Riineinher. ilie 
(htld ht tu fiis honi \(nn elfoits. ^ ou nia\ fnid 
4>i!io!ht r lMK)k in this scries helj)ful in talking ^^ ith 
paunts alx)nt their loU'. l\nffuns ni Ihhafi Edit 
rnttotr ( >rtf nij^ I f To^rthn at Hotftr is ^^rilleIl 
tspttialh !oi |)arents. wwh nunierons practical ideas 
foi htipin^ thiidien Icain. 

Helping the School Understand Its Role 

I heit are nianv things that school per)|)le can do H) 
\v()Tk \viih the (onununity to helj) the i:r!)an chiltl 
^Ht tlie kind ol <(lu(ation he deseT\e?». Sc1kk)1 people 
(an help niake ilie nhmvl what it is intended to be — 
ilie loininnnitN educational renter. 

Stressing |>ers<>nal relationships, i he jKisonal tela 
lionships lu twiin s(Ium)1 personnel and (oinnuniiiv 
iisid( ins all NcTN ini|)oitant to the ifK)j)eraiion 
httAvten lionie and HhfH)l. (^.oinnuuiity residents 
sliould know ilwii tluA art wt koine in tlie scIi(K)1, 
Von (an (ontnl^uie a ^reai deal to this effort, ^'ou can 
ak ri ?ea( hers and administrators al>out sensiti\e 
niatit rs rc^ardin^ personal relationships Kith coin- 
nnnntv |K()ple. pTol)al>lv ilie Inst kind ol information 
lo pass on lo s(Ihk)1 pcrsoiuiel is the fact ihaj eoin- 
nnnntv residents liave a great deal to (oniiil>uie to 
the total edn(ation of (hildicii I heir contributions 
should Ik sought and valued. 
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Sharing school facilities. One meaningful way to 
bring school and community together in the education 
of children is to share community facilities. The 
school can lead the way in this kind of cooperation. 
Most school buildings are locked up each afternoon. 
They are closed on weekends. Yet these facilities 
could be put to good use in the community. Com- 
munity groups sliould be encouraged to make use 
of school facilities. You can assist in this effort by 
helping school personnel become aware of the need 
for meeting facilities and suggesting that perhaps 
responsible community groups could have access to 
the school in after-school hours. 

Sharing community facilities* There are many 
facilities in the community that the school could 
make good use of. Children learn best through 
practical experiences. Teachers should be encouraged 
to take students to stores, factories, and office build- 
ings where practical learning experiences are 
available. When school personnel communicate a 
need for the use of community facilities, community 
people are directly involved in the total education 
of a child. Sharing of conmmnity facilities contributes 
a great deal toward bringing school and community 
together. 

Using community resource people. Every community 
has its share of talented people filling a variety of roles. 
Certainly the school should make use of these 
comniiiiiity residents as resource people in the class- 
roon^. Children learn more about the world of work 
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from workers than they learn from textbooks. 
Children should be exposed to carpenters and caterers, 
doctors and dishwashers, garage owners and garbage 
collectors, la^vycrs and laborers, and the whole host 
of community workers. You can assist in this effort 
by pointing out community workers who have 
valuable information to share in the classroom. Again, 
involving commiunity residents in the educational 
process brings school and community closer together. 

Focusing on Children 

Helping to bring the school and conununity together 
may seem at tidies to place you in the middle. If you 
identify too closely with the school, the community 
niay feel that you are turning away from them. If you 
represent only the community, the school may ^ 
accept you with hesitancy or suspicion. Your role as 
an aide will mean focusing on what will benefit 
children. You must not try to justify or defend the 
school as an institution. That is a job for others. 
When you represent the community, it should be in 
terms of how the community can contribute to better 
education for children. 

Your job will not be easy. Being in the middle 
never is. Bringing school and community together 
may well be the greatest challenge you will face. 
But it is a challenge worth accepting and worth 
dealing with — for you, for the community, for the 
school, but most of all for the children you are 
committed to serve. 



4 Learning New 
Skills 



Working as a school aide may be quite different from 
other jobs you have had. If you have worked with 
people before, you will simply have to add to your 
kno^^'ledge of working ^vith people. You w^ill also be 
recjuirjd to w^ork with learning materials. This will 
not be diiricult. Probably every job you have had 
recjuired you to work with tools of some kind, 
Learning materials are simply the tools you will use 
in your job as a school aide. 

Because the duties of school aides vary from school 
to school, no handbook can tell every aide all he 
or she will need to know about aide skills. This 
section ^^'ill provide, however, sonic general kinds 
of information you will need about skills recpiired for 
work as a school aide. 

Most school aides need to develop three kinds of basic 
skills: classroom skills, clerical skills, and commu- 
nication and leadership skills. Some skills are easier 
to master than others. Some skills recjuire more 
formalized training than others. You must not feel 
you have to master every skill right away. Choose 
one. Concentrate on that skill. Master it and move on 
to the next. You will find the going much easier 
than you thought it could be. 
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Classroom Skills 

Assisting in the classroom calls for a great variety 
of skills. Yet mastering cl.issrooni skills makes it 
possible tor you to work directly with children in 
instructional activities. 

Supervising children. You will be expected to help 
with the general supervision of groups of students 
in every school, elementary or secondary. Children 
often need some degree of supervision on play- 
grouiids, in corridors, lunchrooms, cloakrooms, and 
lavatories, as well as in the cliassroom. The movement 
of groups of children seems to generate an excitement 
that can sometimes get out of hand. You will have to 
develop your own style of supervising groups of 
children. You will get ideas by watching teachers and 
other aides supervise groups. Circumstances will 
also affect how you will operate. For example, passing 
another classroom should be done more quietly than 
walking to a neighborhood library. Your demands 
should not be more restrictive than necessary. Some- 
how, straight, silent lines seem more suitable for a 
military parade field or a prison than for a school. 
Children will respond to your shouts and physical 
contact with more of the same. While every group 
of children has its clown or mischief-maker, most 
school youngsters will respond to you with respect, 
especially when you treat them with respect. 

Working with learning materials. An important part 
of the instructional activity of the classroom is 
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providing the teaching materials or supplies. You 
may be asked to prepare the classroom for demon- 
strations, projects, lectures, and other in.^truction. 
It will be important for you to learn the names and 
locations of available materials. In an elementary 
school there might be books, math materials, records, 
and the like. These are often kept in the classroom 
or in a common storage area. In a high school you 
would find a greater variety of materials, usually 
stocked in a departmental storeroom. By observing 
how the materials are used and by reading labels and 
the accompanying directions, you will soon become 
familiar wMth the materials. With experience, you 
will be able to anticipate which supplies will be 
needed for certain lessons. 

Keeping things in order. In every classroom there 
are a number of housekeeping tasks that need 
attention from time to time. Checking supplies, 
setting up learning centers and displays, putting up 
bulletin boards, and signing out books are examples. 
Depending upon the grade level, you may be asked 
to take over or at least supervise some of these tasks. 
Most of these duties do not recjuire you to learn 
new skills. It will be important, however, that you 
learn what is expected. You will find that children 
can assist you in these housekeeping tasks. Some of 
these housekeeping tasks provide valuable learning 
experiences for children. You will, of course, want 
to discuss this matter with the teacher before 
assigning tasks to students. 
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Tutoring individual students. Assisting individual 
childrcMi willi ilicir lessons mix) be one ol your duties. 
You n ill need to learn some tutoring skills to be 
really effective in this work. 11 yoiu* scliool system 
does not olFer the training you need, ihe leacher will 
give you specific instniciaons on liow to assist the 
cliilchen. The reading consultant may have materials 
to help you imor children in reading. 

Conducting small-group activities. If yoii are asked 
to liandlc small-group activities in the classroom, 
you will need specific skills. In some schools, formal 
training is recpiired before you can be assigned 
this type of duty. I his training is most often 
» provided at a college or university. First, you need 

background in the subject matter content, Std)jecis 
such as mathematics, science, ar<d even language 
have changed a great deal since the average adidt 
was a student, By observing class activities and by 
reading available textbooks, you can accpiirc a great 
deal of geueral knowledge in specific subject areas. 

You will also need to develop skills in different 
icchni(|ues of leading small-group activities. Most 
schools have professional libraries ihat contain 
books or pamphlets on (|uestioning skills, discussion 
leadership, and project development. By reading, 
caref ul plamiing with the teacher, and analysis of 
what works well lor you, you can develop the skills 
necessary to handle small-group activities succcssfidly. 
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Clerical Skills 

Many of your duties will involve clerical skills. Your 
clerical tasks be generally related to classroom 
activities rather than to duties in tlie school oHlce, 
By learning new clerical skills, you increase your 
opportunities for service. Classroom clerical duties 

s 

are sometuiies tedious and tiuie-consuniing. But you 
should remember that they arc valuable and necessary 
to the smooth-run ning.chissrooui. 

Keeping records. In every classroom a generous 
amoupt of record-keeping is rctjuired. There are 
oHicial records, such as enrollment reports, daily 
attendance records, and report cards. Most teachers 
have their own system of recording assignments, 
grades, pupil advancement, and parent contacts. Many 
of the newer instructional kits also require recording . 
or charting pupil progress through a learning 
program. If you did not receive training in record- 
keeping during your orientation, the teacher will 
provide the information you need. If any records are 
to have meaning, they must be accurate. This will 
take concentration on your part. Where possible, 
record-keeping tasks should be done before the . 
children have arrived or Avhile they are engaged in 
activities not requiring your attention. 

Handling finances. In some schools, you may be called 
upon to handle money. Money for milk, lunch tickets, 
field trips, school fees, books, and school pictures 
are examples. It is necessary to account for these 
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lunds with 11)0 percent accuracy. Younger children 
should be retjucsLcd to bring money to school in an 
envelope. I he envelope should clearly state how the 
money is to be used. When you accept money IVom 
students, make a note of it right away. Never mix 
school funds with your personal money. Any money 
to l^c held over to anotlier day should be deposited 
in the school ollice ratlicr tlian kept in the classroom 
or in your locker. Your careful attention to the 
handling of funds will prevent the embarrassment of 
explaining a shortage or a surplus. 

Duplicating materials. Almost every classroom uses 
some ionn of duplicated assignment sheets, work 
sheets, tests, or messages to parents. The teacher can 
assist you in learning to operate the duplicating 
e([uipnicnt. The most connnon machine is the spirit 
iluplicator. A carbon master is attached to a large 
roller; flttid is turned on, and a supply of paper 
adclcd, Fifty_ tum^^ 

pensive copies. A few times through the process with 
the teacher and you will be an old hand at it. 
Producing a large number of better-looking copies 
rctiuircs more complex equipment. Often, best results 
are obtained if only one person always operates this 
ecjuipnient. Usually this person is the school secretary. 

Preparing materials for duplication. Preparing 
materials for duplication takes ntore time and skill 
than duplicating materials. It will be important for 
you to discuss your ideas for preparing materials 
with the teacher. She may have samples she has 
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collected or used before. Occasionally she may want 
you to see coiniiiercially prepared masters that the 
school has purchased. If you are asked to prepare 
materials for duplication, you will do your work on 
a carbon master. A carbon master is a special kind 
of paper that is white on top and has carbon paper 
beneath. You will iiave to take special care to be sure 
that any words you \vrite are legible, especially u^hen 
preparing materials for young children. Some schools 
have typewriters that are used to prepare masters. 
These typewriters usually have large type. If you 
type the carbon master, make sure that the page does 
not become too crowded. Again, the teacher can 
suggest the amount of material that should be placed 
on each carbon master. She can also make suggestions 
as to how the material should be arranged on the 
master. 

Preparing instructional material. You may assist in 
the preparation of other types of instructional 
materials. The kinds of materials you are asked to 
prepare can involve you in writing spelling words on 
the chalkboard or preparing slides for an overhead 
projector. If you are assisting in primary grades, it 
will be helpful for you to learn the handwriting 
system being taught so that your writing examples are 
consistent with the teacher s. The teacher will 
provide you with a sample you can use. You will 
need special training to prepare slides for an over- 
head projector. The teacher or the audio-visual 
specialist can provide this training. 
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l\ing Hptng ski\h. I \ pitt^ is a \ al liable ^klll Matu 
< It rical iliiiKs <aii Ix' doiu* iu^mc cffccti\clv \\ ith some 
i\ pui^ al)ilu\ Wni iiu^hi 1<k>\\ j<)T an cm ning a(hil( 
class o! a NfH.nional school coiuv:' to lulp vou ^ci 
vLitUil I Ins kind ol ( lasvuot k u ill |)!o\ idc nou w iili 
\\h' iXjKii niMiiuuon. ilu nn ol ^(kmI madinus. ;^n(l 
ilu MiM ij)Inu f}\ ic^iilar |»raf >ur ihai w ill luakr »his 
vkill v)iiK \iha( lavii i if» masuT. 

Communication and Leadership Skills 

I !u iiii|>oTiaiK( of (oininnnKaiinii^ \\iih |Kopk' lias 
Ikcii dis<nsscil social iinus in this handl>ook. As 
.in aide \on will In (otiiinunuaiinj^ \\idi pnpils. 
ti aclu Tv. adininisiiaiois. and pare lus <oiU iiuumsly. 
linpToNin); \oiM c ixnnninicai KM) vkills will U ad in 
iiu n a^cd t flee 1 1 \ < r^rss. a^ ^\ c 11 as jK isnnal );to\\ i h. 

l^jirntng to listrn. A movt itn|><)itain cUincni f)l y/}(x\ 
( orniinnuc at ion is lisutnn^ I.ivunin^ is the nu>st 
taj-'id nuan^ o( ^«iinin^ nc \\ daia or liai^nin^ new 
ideas ^'cl li w f)l lis ate ^(;?xl lisicncts Vou can 
ituuase \oiit hstitnn^ skills h\ cotucturaiing on 
Inin^ aiuniiNc lo a s|Haktr 3n<l lisitnin^^ for his 
whole ihoii>;hi. ^'ou should useiNC judgineni and noi 
Ingin forming \oiir leph iniiil tlu sjHaker is 
ImislKd. Asking <larif>in^ c]iiesiif)ns and refxaiin^^ 
uha! Noii think has Ueii said lend lo iiKieasc iinde*- 
standin;; 

I>r3rnin|{ to s|>eak. 11 lisft nin^ is how ue re<ei\c most 
ideas, talking is ilu iiuans \\t iivt inosi ohen lo share 
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out uUas jiwI ilif^u^litv Voul <IuiKA as an aide will 
it«|mTf iliai \<)U talk wiih jnopk Tt^ularh ^ouf 
wokK w ill iiiou mi .UIin^ to \f>ur li^ii iu i s as 

M>ii ^aiti skill in i.illmjk; and v|Kakiu^ Yau shuuUi 
d( \t lop ilu luhil o| vjH akiiij^; with t It at , chsmu I 
|iiotnnu lai j< m. In v iiooK. iIk lan^na^i j Knit ins ol 
siandaid Kn;;lish ait ijsualh pu It i ii d om i 
noiivtaiulaid F!i>;lish.(M siiiti talk H\ listtnin>; 
c ait iiill \ . It ailing i \(i nsi\ i 1\ . anil pi at i it in^ olii n. 
\tMi tan iinpi(»\t \fMn ^jnit h paiiirns aiul txpand 
\ou! \<Kaf)nlai\ 

Ixasnin^ ti> r\)itr%s ideas. I lu idt as \ou t oimnn 
nitatt ait nioit iin|H>iiani llian iht woids \ou nsc 
ir> tf Minnnint .Mt On* idt as ai t t on^tani l\ than^in^. 
as \\ t tt>tnpait'. anal\/t . and t v.ilnaif nt\\ th<»n^his 
in I lu I ii;ln ol past t \ |k i it nt t \s \\ t' t xpTt ss idt as, 
wt nt t d to pill tlu rn m tmlt i to fn tlu t lU innsumtt s 
and ust appi opi latt \\ oi ds ;o t at I \ 1 lu tn to oni 
lisit iii IS N OUT skill in t oininnn It at in^ idt as can 
v;io\v as \<Mi tliink alnviit \our sth(K)l. listen to others. 
divMss ivvnrs. ;0)d It ad \\ii;it otlit is ate thinking. 

I^ainini; to lead. \ oui :Hti\itits as a scIhk)I aide will 
pio\ide op(>oi t unit K s (oi von to assiunt ii ttain 
Itadt ishi|) loles I lust rna\ iri\f>l\i It ading a 
tt»nnnuiiii\ basid study )^;tou|). a staff suIk t)nnnit tee. 
OI a St lund ad\ ist)i \ t t)unt il. Any ^Toup of this tyjK* 
iieetls ineinlKTs u tu) are skillful in risoU in^ conflict. 
in\f>l\ ing all mt uiIk is in at t i \ iiii s. pi()nif>t ing ff)ruaTtI 
plotless, suunnati/in); ideas, ant] it at hiiijt; foi 
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<<wiH'iiMJ!i. Voij can learn ihvsc leadership skills by 
oh\er%it}^ public n)eerinj;;\. reading alxnii die ^vav 
groups (unnion, and then getntig plent\ of practice 
(lirough i^rvjnal irnoUetneni in groups h is noi 
eass lo In a gcKinl leader. In (aci, mans jKople hnd it 
difficult e\en ro talc pari in a group discussion 
Yon should rernendK r ihar some of ihe Ik si leaders 
dese!o}>ed leadership skills by fxxorning actisc 
pariieipanis in discussion (\|>e aciisities. Kach lime 
sou lake pari in a group disr nvsion. sou arc building 
iinjMirtani leadership skdls 

Thinking About Skill Developneat 

I he principal or ^our su|)crv isor may suggcsi ecriain 
skills sou need lo deselop and suggest nays )ou ean 
deselop these skills. I his will l>c helpful to you. But 
in the long run, you are the one who really deiernunes 
the kinds of skills that uill l>e most valuable lo you 
as a school aide and as a human tx ing li )ov) rely 
on others to suggest the kinds of skills )ou need :o 
<le\elop. may find tliat yf)u will never leali/e 
ho^v mn< h sou can really do. 

l ake some lime to ihitik alK>ul the skills you alreads 
|K>sscss that eould Ik- put lo gcKxl use in a scIhk)! 
siiuatif>n. Do sou sew or em)k well? Qnild these 
skills be used in home economies classes or in eareer 
awareness lesw>ns'' Do >ou sketeh or paint wtH" 1% 
there a need for these skills in the classroom? Do you 
have a s|H(ial talent for organization or lianilling 
scKial situations? Is there a need for these skills in 
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\'iviiaii<m D.n .uumikaot parent (cache r ton- 
ft u iKt v- Arc \r>u able to lunkTstand |)coj)lc and 
liow iIka 111 I' (>JM talriit Ix put to Ixttcr use 
iti ilu < I ^svuMnn oT MI M Ihk)| ^ oininuuitN Telal iot^vhips'- 
Runi mix » . i \i » \ skill \ou h.ni' atid cm r\ uciv skill 
\ou li.iT?! iotU7il)Utc to \(iin tot.ll I'ducitioti and 
lu Ij) iiiaki \ou t IfiitiNc in mIuk>1 situations an<l in 
sitUrUions outside the hIhk)I Most jnoplc etijo) 
doui;^ tlH)sr lluMj;;s (an t\n \\<\\ \v \ou inrreav 

\our skills. \<}\i will fuid greater picasurc and satis- 
laiticH) in \ou? irutiascd sin i( i t^jiliihircn and 
ti'.uhiis And s<yu udl l)c a Imic more satisfied with 
\ oursi If. 
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5 Preparing for 

Greater 

Responsibility 

^'ou ni.n 1h a houscu ilt . a c()llcj;c MiuUrit, or a 

a I )< I lathi I \im nia\ ha\c accept cil the joh as a 
Mh(x)] ai<lc loi ain number ol reasons. Pcihaps you 
wanted « (hafuc to woik uitli (hihiicn. iVrliaps you 
utrc anxif)U& tf) put sonic extra time to ^wd use. 
Or perhaps u anted to add to \our (auiily income. 
You prohably had \ery little idea about the ^aricly 
of ihtnji^s you would l>e in\cd\ed in. At this poini 
\ou are prohably rea<iy to add a few titles of your own 
to «he Rowing list ol titles for *vch(M)l aides. 

As lonj^ as you aie a selux)! aide, you will continue 
to de\clop new skills iA\u\ continue to ha^e oppor- 
tunities for new work exj>criiences. Perhaps you 
are happy work in as a scIuk)! aide and want to excel 
in your professi(>n. Hut jK-rhaps e>ther jr)bs interest 
you. Yr)u may ha\e the ability to we)rk well with 
jK'opIe. an<l the area of eounselinji; may ap|>eal to you. 
You may really like representing the sclux)! in the 
eommunit\ an<l fin<l that you are attracted to a career 
in public relations. An<l )(ni may e>en disco^er that 
with training you er)uld be an excellent classre>oin 
leaeher and decide to earn yf)ur teaching eertificate. 
You may find vourself thinking of ways to expand 
your role and prepare \oursell lor greater responsi- 
bility. I hat's what this e hapter is all about, 
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Iii'service Training 

Many school systems provide in-scrvicc skill training 
for ilicir cniployccs. You will sc^ucrally find in-scrvicc 
training experiences ainu-d at teaching very specific 
job skills. For exanij)le, a class on processing books 
may be conducted for library aides. Another, on the 
preparation of art materials, may be conducteil for 
primary grade aides. A class for high school hall 
moniiors may emphasize skills ;n htunan relations 
or provide suggestions loi dealing with disruptive 
students. The topics for in-service training classes are 
usually selected in response to the needs expressed 
\)) large nmnbers of aides or certain schools. 

Attending classes. In-service training classes ^^•ill 
usurdly last only a few days. If you are recjiiired to 
attend these classes, tliey will usually be held during 
your regidar working hours or during school vacation 
periods. If attendance is voluntary, classes may be 
held after regidar school hours. In-service classes not 
only will olFer you a chance to learn a specific skill, 
but also will broaden your general understanding 
of how your school system operates. 

Knowing what to expect. The expense of in-service 
training in pid)lic institutions is justified as a means 
of increasing employee skills in tlie jobs they now 
hohi. In general, in-service training is not intended 
to qualify you for a different posiiiom. Vox example, 
you should not expect in-service classes for school 
aides, offered at school expense, to prepare you for a 
secretarial or teaching job. 
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Training in Junior Colleges 

If your goal is to seek proniolion or lo move in a 
more advanced job, you will need Lo obtain additional 
formal education. Often this can he done most easily 
and economically in a local junior or connnunity 
college. 

Knowing where to begin. If you did not graduate 
from high school, you can ask the staff at your local 
junior college to help you prei)are for the high school 
eciuivalency test so that you can get your high school 
diploma. Most urban comnuinily colleges have 
evening adidt classes in general education if you 
desire to improve reading, speaking, or writing skills. 
Classes are also offered in child care, office skills, 
psychology, sociology, and other areas of interest and 
benefit to you as a school aide. 

Preparing for advancement. In response to the 
growing employment of nonprofessionally trained 
comniimity persons in schools and agencies, some 
jimior colleges have designed programs to prepare 
people for these jobs. An example is the Milwaukee 
Area Technical College (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) , 
which offers Associate Degree programs for the 
Community Service Aide and the School Service Aide, 
The partial list of cotu'ses taken from the School 
Service Aide program indicates that the program is 
specifically designed to ecjuip the graduate for work 
as a school aide. Some of the courses are offered in 
the late afternoon and evening so that those who 
work may enroll. 
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First Year: Iiuroduciion to School Service 
Communication Skills 1 2 
Physical Education 
Reading and Study Skills 
Psychology of* Human Relations 
I nierpersonal Conuiumication 
Children's Literature 
Learning and Developuicnt 
Instruclional Media 
Basic Economics 

Second Year: Language Arts Activities 
Art Activities for Children 
Health, Salety, and (iames lor Chikh'en 
Concept Development Activities 
'Classroom Management 
Field W^ork 
American Institutions 
Mathematics Workshop 

Electives: Group Leadership Skills 
Black Literary Masters 
Typewriting 
American History 1 & 2 
Marriage and the Family 
Problems and Programs of die City 
Survey of Physical Geography 

!'' 

Meeting personal interests. Community colleges and 
technical schools ofTer courses in a variety of areas. 
If your goals are in oliice \vork, technical training, 
sales, health services, or law enforcement, you will 
probably find courses to meet your needs. You will 
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also find courses to meet personal interests. Home 
carpentry, clothes tailoring, art appreciation, and 
speed reading are examples of continuing education 
courses. 

Training in Colleges 

You may have set your sights beyond school aide 
work. Perhaps some other phase of school work 
appeals to you, such as testing and measurement, 
audio-visual technology, or school library work. You 
may want to cjualify for a teaching certificate. You may 
be interested in something completely outside the 
area of education — perhaps electronics, finance, 
nursing, editing, or general business management. 

All these areas of employment require specialized 
training or a college degree. It usually takes a full-time 
student three to four years to get a degree. If you 
work part time as an aide, you will have to think 
about a long-range educational program of six to eight 
years to reach such a goal. However, once you are 
involved in college work, you will find that time 
passes more (juickly than you thought it woidd. 

By living in an urban center, you have one or more 
colleges or universities close at hand. Urban colleges 
often provide special counseling programs, financial 
aid, tutoring assistance, and evening schedules to 
meet the needs of working students. A telephone call 
to the college admissions office will result in the 
information you need. 
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Preparing for a New Kind of Job 

One ol ihc growing ihcMucs ol modern education 
is ihe emphasis .on personalized teaching. More and 
more school disiricis are lurning lo "ungraded" 
primary schools, middle schools, modular .scheduling, 
and learning cenlers. .Ml ihese ideas are aimed at 
providing each child wiih a [)racticaK individually 
|)lanMed education. 

Looking at traditional schools, (n the traditional 
school organization, each teacher is assigned 2b to 'if) 
children lor a period ol time and is provided a 
separate leadiing space. Tlie teaclier may be assigned 
an aide lo assisl with certain duties. She may accept 
a sludeni teacher, lor wiiom she will provide practice- 
leaching experience. She will perhaps call on 
specialists to help work with certain ciiildren. 
However, ihe leacher alone is responsible for the 
instruction of the 25 to childrcti. 

Looking at nontraditional schools. In nontraditional 
schools, we might find a team of !^ to 6 teachers, 
several aides, a student teacher or two, and perhaps 
specialists assigned to the team part time, all assuming 
responsibility for a group of 100 to 200 students. 
The staff members divide up the different teaching 
tasks according to their training, skill, an.d talent. 
One teacher may serve as leader. Children arc divided 
into groups varying in size according to type of 
activity and tlie individual needs. The role of the aide 
becomes an important part of the entire learning 
program. Aides with different degrees of training can 
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assume various aspccis ol ihc leacliing lasks. While 
teachers arc xvorkiiij; w ixh hirge gTDups. the aides may 
he engaged in pnn idiug skill practice with individuals 
or smaH groups. While the teacheis are coudiuting 
discussions with small groups, the aides might 
super\ ise a test with a large group. 

Looking at advancement possibilities. In these new 
organizations, many skills will he needed and plaiuied 
for. Some educators see working in this type ol 
pri'/gram as the ideal way to train new teachers. A 
college siudeiu might start out as a heginning helper 
and. as she gains skill and additional training. mo%e 
up a "career ladder" luuil she hnally becomes a 
skilled and f ully certihed teacher. An older aide might 
be ins{)ire(l to go back to college while continuing 
her employment as a sch(K>l aide, until she is 
(jualilicd to bcconie a licensed teacher. However. 
:!iere will continue to be a need for men and women 
who enjoy the role of school aide but who have no 
desire to return to college or seek a teaching career. 

Making It All Work for You 

I he major emphasis of this handbook has been 
on how you can help others. You have read a lot 
about what being a school aide nieans to others and 
about what it should mean to vr%ii. \ow is the time 
to ask. "What dors this pob mean to me? ' Do you 
see \vorking wiih yoinig people in ihr sch(K)l situation 
as important, as worthwhile, as the kind of work 
thai help you fidfill your life's ambitions? Are 
there really opportiuiities to learn new skills, to 
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uncover talctus, to open doors to new goals? The only 
way you can determine whether the job of school 
aide is really helping you is to look at some of the 
benefits you gain that have nothing to do with 
working with either teachers, or children, or parents. 

Additional income. One direct benefit yon derive 
from ^vorking as a school aide is having additional 
income. Salaries for school aides vary from one 
commujiity to another. Right now, the pay range 
seems to be from about §3000 to $6500 for a full 
school year. Your salary will be partly determined 
by the responsibilities you are given. In addition, you 
can usually expect some fringe benefits such as social 
security, healtli insurance, sick-leave, and perhaps 
life insurance and retirement bcncFus. 

Additional education. You cannot help but add to 
your basic education by working as a school aide. 
You know you will learn some specific job skills. You 
will learn a little more about the educational process. 
And you will learn a little more about the kinds 
of jobs available in education. You may find that there 
are jobs you never knew existed. Few jobs will give 
you the opportunity to learn more than you will 
learn as a school aide. 

Additional responsibility. Before you worked as a 
school aide you may have limited yourself in the 
kinds of jobs you thought you could do. Perhaps you 
• thought you were only (jualified to work in a factory 
or to take care of children in your home. Perhaps 
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in <i jCT^KtTN vU)rt or ^ Ml<A<lcrk in a lic jurtmciu 
'toic \<Mi fiiJN IhiM Ikcm ttluttaiu to accept joI»v 
\\\.\\ ic » jiuii <1 \ou i.ilr on .lU I t < vjKif nit v 
I Ik I.u I I h.ii NOW .u ( 1 |)U il .1 av a m liool ai»Ir a 
vitp 1?) tlu n^ln (liiKiioti (.ontintu to l(M)k for 
>\a\s <a!i a(<i| t j^iiaii i ics|K)nMl>iliticA ^Oii Kill 
fiful 1 hat \oti ^\ ill l( ai n a gT( 9t dr al alx)ut w hat )oti 
i AW tin \v a mUch)! awU \()\i \\ iU learn that uith liartl 
>\<»rl an<i i \}H rictHi xoii tan j;*) \cr\ lar ^'ou ^\lll 
not ha\( to liiuit xoutsclf ului) rinnling about the 
linils ol )ol)s thai would make \ou most happx. 

Addilional inirrc^U. II >ou aic like ino^t [Koplc. 
'^ou ina\ fnni that \()\\ ha\c Iktii <lr)inj; tlic same 
tlunp \cai altci \car If liked pla\ in^ bridge 
twc nt\ \t ai V a);o. \f)U iiia\ fn)d that you arc si ill plaN ing 
biwl^f . ahhou^li ilic ^ainc no longer intercuts \ou. 
If \oii liktd painiini;; as a child. )(ni may Ix' painting 
i<Mla\ MMipIv IxxauH- \in\ haNcn t fouinl anf)thcr 
intcicst Working as a sch(K)l aide will probably make 
it e.isK I for Nou tolH(*)Tne inteiested in and to eiijoy 
iHu ihinj,»s ^'ou tnay dis<f)\er a sjKcial talent for 
diama oi \\ (kmIw oi king r)i inatli Few [xople wlio 
Wf)rk as scIhk)1 aides fnid tlieinsclves with extra time 
()n the n IkuhIs I he ieaM)n (oi tins is direc tly related 
to finding new iivtiiesis. 

Thinkiag About Your Future 

\Vh( II Mm began rea<ling ilus liandlxK)k. ^cju were 
piol)ai)lv ♦;r)n( l ined wiifi >our tcxlav. You lia\c<lone 
a lot of tliinking since tlui time, ^'ou liaxe tliouglit 
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about yourself and the kinds of special skills and 
talents you have. You should not be surprised to find ' 
that you have a higher opinion of yourself and greater 
hopes for your f uture. 

The field of education has never been more exciting. 
New ideas are being iiurocKiced every day. New 
materials are being designed to meet today's needs. 
Community colleges are working toward increasing 
dieir abilities to provide for the needs of community 
residents. You have learned that the total education 
of the child does not begin or end at the school 
door. You should remember that )'c?//r education did 
not end wlien you left public schooL liy now you 
know it is never too late to begin a new; career. It is 
never too late to learn to paint or sew or teach. 
Your job as a school aide will expose you to nrany 
ideas about what your future can be. 

Hopefully, yom^ future will include becoming a good 
school aide. Hopefully, your future will include a 
gieat deal of satisfaction from working with children 
and helping them learn to develop into mature and 
responsible adults. And hopefully, you will realize 
the great rewards that come from working as an aide 
in an inner-city school. You have joined a worthwhile 
team. And you will be valued as a partner in urban 
education. 
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